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¢é] T is the duty of every citizen, no mat- 

ter what his profession, business or 
trade, to give as much attention as he 
can to the public weal, and to take as 
much interest as he can in political mat- 
ters. I therefore propose to invite your 
attention to the present relation of some 
of the learned professions to politics and 
government. 

“The first profession is that of the 
ministry. Time was in New England, 
and in every other part of the country 
under the influence of its traditions, 
when the minister of the Congregational 
Church, in addition to that of his sacred 
office, exercised a most powerful in- 
fluence which was of a distinctly po- 
litical character. His views on _ the 
issues of the day were considered of the 
greatest weight in the community in 
which he lived, and he ranked every one 
as its first citizen. 

“Great changes have come over our 
methods of life since that day. Then 
the ministry, because of the rewards in 
the way of influence, power and promi- 
nence, attracted the ablest of educated 
minds, and the ability and force of char- 
acter were where power and influence 
resided. But the spread of education 
and independent thinking, the wide dif- 
fusion of knowledge and news by the 
press, the enormous material develop- 
ment of the country, the vast increase 
in wealth, the increase in rewards and 
influence of other vocations, the disap- 
pearance of the simple village life, have 
all contributed to change radically the 
position and influence of the ministry. 


“Of course the profession of the min- 
istry is supposed to have to do largely 
with the kingdom of the next world 
rather than with this, and many people 
expect to find in the representatives of 
the profession only another worldliness 
and no thought of this. This is, of 
course, the narrowest view of the pro- 
fession. Whatever the next world, we 
are certainly under the highest obliga- 
tion to make the best of this, and the 
ministers should be the chief instru- 
ments in making it impossible to sepa- 
rate politics from the lives of the com- 
munity. There cannot be general, per- 
sonal and social business morality and 
political immorality at the same time. 
The latter will ultimately debauch the 
whole community. 

“In two ways the minister is coming 
more closely into touch with politics 
and governmental affairs. In the first 
place, the modern tendency of govern- 
ment is paternal. Individualism is not 
dead, but the laissez faire school does 
not have its earnest and consistently 
rigid adherents now as it did years ago. 
We all recognize, I think, or at least 
most of us do, that there is certain aid, 
there is certain protection, that the Gov- 
ernment is in duty bound, acting for all 
the people, to extend to a smaller num- 
ber of the people whose circumstances 
and condition forbid their looking out 
for themselves. 

“Thus in the enforcement of health 
regulations, in the passage of tenement 
laws, child labor laws, establishment of 
orphan asylums and places of refuge for 
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waifs, and in many other ways, the 
work of the minister in home missions 
brings him into contact with necessity 
for government action, and he is heard, 
and is entitled to be heard, upon the 
policies of the Government in these re- 
gards. 

“So, too, in the matter of foreign mis- 
sions. The greatest agency today in 
keeping us advised of the conditions 
among Oriental races, who, however old 
their traditions and their civilizations, 
are now tending toward Occidental 
ideals, is the establishment of foreign 
missions as the outposts of the advance 
guard of Christian civilization. These 
missions have the duty of representing 
the ideal of western Christian progress, 
and through them such progress is to be 
commended to the races whom it is 
hoped we may induce to accept that 
same civilization. 

“The leaders of these missionary 
branches of the churches are now be- 
coming some of our most learned states- 
men in respect to ovr proper Oriental 
policies, and they are to be reckoned 
with by the men more immediately 
charged with the responsibility of in- 
itiating and carrying out such policies. 

“The next profession is that of the 
teacher. Of course, the great number 
of teachers are engaged in primary and 
secondary instruction and in industrial 
or vocational work. Their relation to 
politics and government is of the utmost 
importance, though indirect. It is and 
ought to be their highest duty to instill 
in the minds of the young girls and 
boys patriotism and love of country, be- 
cause the boy is father to the man, and 
the patriotism of the extreme youth of 
the country may well determine that of 
the grown men. 

“Another wav in which the profes- 
sional teacher may exercise great indi- 
rect political influence is in the encour- 
agement that he ought to give to the 
young man of college age and life in the 
study and pursuit of politics. Every 
curriculum of every academic institution 
now includes the study of political econ- 
omy, the study of sociology, the study 
of government and often the study of 
constitutional law. These, taken to- 


gether with the political history of Eng- 
land and the United States, cannot but 
arouse in the minds of most American 
students an interest in the government 
of their country and in the present-day 
politics to the point of taking part in 
them when opportunity offers. 

“A third profession which exercises 
some of the functions of the ministry 
and some of those of the teacher is 
that of the writer. His profession may 
be literature and embrace the poet, the 
historian, the novelist, the critic, or may 
be journalism, and include the editor, 
correspondent and the news gatherer or 
city reporter. In many aspects writing 
is a profession; in others, when it is re- 
duced merely to the purveying and sale 
of news, it is a business. When con- 
ducted on the highest plane, it exerts as 
much influence for good as the ministry 
and has a wider range, and, indeed, has 
probably robbed that profession of part 
of its usefulness, because it has become 
a substitute for it with many persons 
and in many families. Its power of 
public instruction is very great; but 
when it panders to vulgar taste for sen- 
sationalism and becomes entirely irre- 
sponsible in respect to its influence for 
good and its statement of the truth, its 
pernicious tendency is obviated only by 
the power of the people to protect them- 
selves against it by a safe discrimina- 
tion and a healthy skepticism and a 
clear understanding of its recklessness 
and baser motive. 

“The close relation between journal- 
ism and politics and the carrying on of 
a government no one who has been in 
the slightest degree familiar with the 
course of a popular government can 
ignore. The people demand to know 
what their servants in the legislature, 
in the executive and on the bench are 
doing, and the chief, if not the only, 
method by which they are made aware 
of the character of the service rendered 
to them is through the press. The un- 
just color sometimes given through 
jaundiced editors and correspondents 
has an injurious effect, but fortunately 
in the number of newspapers and in the 
variety of motives that affect those 
who furnish the news such injustice is 
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generally remedied. The great body of 
the people who have discriminating 
common sense are enabled to reach with 
considerable accuracy the truthful ver- 
dict and judgment in respect to political 
affairs. 

“The next profession for considera- 
tion in its relation to governmental mat- 
ters is that of medicine, which has be- 
come more interested in government of 
late years, because the functions of gov- 
ernment have widened, and now em- 
brace in a real and substantial way the 
preservation of the health of all the 
people. The effect which imperfect 
drainage, bad water, impure food, ill- 
ventilated houses and a failure to iso- 
late contagion have in killing people has 
become more and more apparent with 
the study which great sanitary au- 
thorities have given to the matter, and 
has imposed, much more distinctly and 
unequivocally, the burden upon mu- 
nicipal, state and federal government of 
looking after the public health. The 
expansion of our Government into the 
tropics, the necessity of maintaining our 
armies and navies there and of support- 
ing a great force of workmen in the 
construction of such an enterprise as 
that of the Panama Canal, have greatly 
exalted the importance of the discoveries 
of the medical profession in respect to 
the prevention and cure of human dis- 
ease and of diseases of domestic ani- 
mals. 

“The Department of Agriculture is 
expanding in its usefulness and in the 
scope of its functions, and exercises a 
power directly beneficial to the produc- 
tion and sale of farm products and the 
profit of the farmer that no one could 
have anticipated at the time of its crea- 
tion and organization. This will bring 
even more into political prominence than 
heretofore the scientific farmer generally 
familiar with the needs of agriculture 
throughout the country and able to un- 
derstand the intricacies of the policy of 
foreign governments in the admission 
and exclusion of our farm products. 

“We come, finally, to the profession 
of the law, which, with the possible ex- 
ception of the profession of.arms, has 
always been in all countries most prom- 


inent in political and governmental mat- 
ters. : 

“Now, I am far from being blind to 
the defects and weaknesses of the pro- 
fession of the law, of which I once had 
the honor to be a member. Lawyers 
are frequently a conservative class. 
They adhere to the things that are, sim- 
ply because they are, and reluctantly 
admit the necessity for change. 

“When the business community yields 
to temptation and goes into practices 
that have an evil tendency, members of 
the profession are always found who, 
for professional compensation, can be 
induced to promote the success of such 
business methods. The combinations to 
regulate the output and control of prices 
of various classes of merchandise, and 
stifle competition by methods which 
have had statutory denunciation, and 
which it has been the purpose of the 
National Administration to restrain, re- 
press and stamp out, could only have 
been as powerful and successful as they 
have been through the manipulation, 
acuteness and‘ creative facuity of mem- 
bers of the legal profession. 

“But, on the other hand, when 
statutory reforms are to be effected, es- 
pecially in business methods and by in- 
troducing limitations upon the use of 
private property, so as to stamp out the 
evil involved in combinations of capital, 
and at the same time not destroy that 
enormous benefit inuring to the public 
and insuring commercial progress of 
such combinations, the work of draft- 
ing the statutes and enforcing them, 
so as to secure higher and better busi- 
ness methods without impairing the 
means of business progress, must ulti- 
mately fall to the legal profession. 

“The mercantile spirit, the effect of 
luxurious living, the greed of financial 
power, the inertia produced by present 
comfort, all have a tendency to blind us 
to abuses and evils that creep into our 
business, governmental and social life; 
and it needs some great, strong, cour- 
ageous spirit to paint the truth, not in 
too delicate color and with no fear of 
hurting people’s feelings, and to stir up 
the people to demand in tones that can- 
not be denied a reform of the abuses. 
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“After it is settled by popular decree 
that such reforms must take place, it is 
for the members of the legal profession, 
clearly advised as to the necessities of 
the case, having a nice and accurate 
knowledge of the operation of proposed 
statutes and clearly perceiving the prac- 
tical difficulties in their enforcement 
which must be obviated by special pro- 
vision, to furnish the legal means of 
making such reforms permanent. 

“National exigency seems to call 
forth, as if by aid of a special Provi- 
dence, the men fitted to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. Such in the 
Revolution was Washington, the anni- 
versary of whose birthday this Univer- 
sity appropriately makes its festal day. 

“He was not a lawyer or a doctor or 
a minister. He was a surveyor and a 


farmer; as a student of military science 
only in the hard school of experience, 
his profession may be said to have been 
that of arms. Not brilliant, not facile, 
not eloquent, he had those qualities 
which placed him far above the brilliant, 
facile, able and learned men who were 
gathered about him in the struggle for 
American independence. He was a leader 
of men. His pure, disinterested pa- 
triotism, his freedom from small jeal- 
ousies, his marvelous common sense, his 
indomitable perseverance and patience, 
and his serenity and calm under the 
most trying circumstances, gave him the 
victory—a victory which could be traced 
not to brilliant genius or professional 
training, but to that which of all things 
is most to be pursued and desired—to 
his high character as a man.” 


Daniel Miner Rogers—A College Christian 
1882 -1909 


By Howard Amold Walter 


Mr. Rogers will be remembered as a missionary of the American Board killed at Adana, Turkey, some 
weeks ago. Mr. Walter was his room-mate at Princeton.—Tue Epiror. 


. is safe to say that all of the gen- 
erations of students who were pass- 
ing through Princeton between the 
years 1899 and 1903 knew Miner Rogers 
by sight; for, with his six feet four 
inches and over, he rarely failed to be 
the most conspicuous live object on the 
horizon. And the students rooming or 
lounging about the entrance to South 
West must preserve a more vivid 
memory of him springing up the three 
flights of stairs, three steps at a time, 
leading to number sixteen, his room 
during the entire four years of his 
course. 

Miner Rogers entered college at 
barely seventeen years of age, without 
the advantages of a preparatory school 
experience to give him that start and 
that accumulation of college savoir faire 
which the larger “prep school” fur- 
nishes to the embryo collegian. Fur- 
thermore, he was not an athlete, and he 
was not wealthy; and he was a man 


who made absolutely no pretense of be- 
ing anything that he was iot. Every- 
thing within him was as intensely real 
as everything without seemed to him to 
be. It took time for him to become 
adjusted to the college ways, and a yet 
longer time for his college mates to 
realize the worth of this tall, quiet, at- 
tentive youth. His was the type, rare 
in the larger universities, which no col- 
lege atmosphere, with its ambitions, its 
cliques and its unthinking brutalities, can 
either spoil or sour—the type of man 
who has no craving for popularity. 

He was ready and eager to bear his 
part in every wholesome activity of the 
college world, but he did not care to 
lead or to shine. He gloried in the 
cannon-rush, and in the championship 
bonfire in the fall of his freshman year, 
when the freshmen are delegated to 
haul the wood under sophomore super- 
vision. He accepted graciously . the 
“horsing” which was his due, and his 
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part in the Washington’s Birthday eve 
“nature” (class-numeral) painting was 
to have two of his fingers frozen while 
painting patiently on the top of a tele- 
graph pole, where he was held captive 
by sophomore tormentors. In the 
same spirit he entered upon his work, 
of signal merit, in the Cliosophic 
Literary Society, winning the second 
prize in the freshman essay contest, and 
soon evidencing his power as a de- 
bater, already known to those of us 
who had been with him in his high 
school days. [rom the first his love 
of nature asserted itself, and he was 
the moving spirit in the organization of 
the Princeton Bird Club, whose active 
existence covered the four years of 
Miner’s presence in the University. 

As his course drew on to its close 
more and more of his time and strength 
were given to the Philadelphian So- 
ciety, the center of the religious activities 
of the college. In his attendance and 
participation at the meetings and _ his 
work on the various committees and for 
the bible classes he taught, his charac- 
teristic faithfulness was _ inspiringly 
evinced. «As a result of the Toronto 
Student Volunteer Convention in his 
junior year, he decided to volunteer for 
foreign missions; and this fact, together 
with his manifest qualifications, led to 
his being selected in his senior year to 
lead the college mission study class, an 
office in which he succeeded S. van R. 
Trowbridge, ‘02, who was destined to 
be the only witness to his martyrdom at 
Adana, Turkey, April 22, 1909. 

Such in brief was the record of his 
college days—the record of a man 
whose one ambition was to serve his 
Master. He did not seek the company 
of college men of prominence, although 
before he was graduated many such had 
brought their friendship to him. But 
was there a man little known and lit- 
tle appreciated, perhaps because of a 
shrinking and sensitive nature, Miner 
sought him out and became his friend. 
He was keenly interested in all the per- 
sonalities and events of the teeming col- 
lege life around him, yet he never for- 
got what were the essential things, and 
that he was there not alone to absorb, 





but to give—in the fullest sense to live. 
In every situation he confronted there 
was for him a right course and a wrong 
course; there was no neutral ground. 
Because of the reality and secret promi- 
nence of his prayer life—of which as 
his room-mate for a year I had oppor- 
tunity to know—lI could not but feel 
that he rarely failed to discover the 
right, and that he never lacked courage 
to pursue it. 





DANIEL MINER ROGERS 


His death on the firing-line of Chris- 
tianity seems a natural outgrowth of his 
college course, which flowered out so 
eloquently in the three years which fol- 
lowed at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He always courted service 
and never attempted to dodge the dif- 
ficult posts. Arabia was his choice of 
a mission field before Turkey. If the 
type of the potential martyr is one 
whose nature is all compacted of faith- 
fulness, Miner Rogers’ death was the 
natural culmination and crowning of his 
earnest, happy, fruitful life. Three years 
ago Miner closed a New Year letter 
with a watchword which he wrote he 
had just received from Trowbridge, 
words which sum up succinctly the di- 
vine and human sources of his quiet 
strength while on earth: “Pray, plan 
and persevere !” 














The Public Influence of the Ministry 


By the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
An Address Delivered at the Conference on the Ministry, Hartford Theological Seminary, April 2-4, 1909 


HE public influence of the ministry 
was once too apparent to need de- 
fense. The church was the adminis- 
trator of magic sacraments on which de- 
pended the hope of heaven; she was the 
educator of the children, and to attend 
school meant to sit at the feet of the 
clergy; her edifice was the forum for 
the discussion of all public questions, 
and the magistrate walked beside her 
ministers to enforce their interpretation 
of the will of God. Even the drama 
was once the hand-maiden of the 
church. One by one these functions 
have been taken from her, and, with 
the magic sacraments gone, with educa- 
tion made a function of the state, with 
public discussions given over to the 
newspapers, with the minister bereft of 
all authority save that of his own char- 
acter, and with the drama gone like a 
Prodigal away from the old home to 
the far country, the question is pushed 
on the Christian young manhood of 
our colleges whether the ministry is 
really a fulcrum and the preaching of 
the Gospel a lever for public influence. 
Especially does a virile man, desiring 
the largest investment of his life, ask 
the question. Sir Philip Sidney’s ad- 
vice to his nephew, “Wherever you see 
a good fight you had best get into it,” 
is the spirit of our finest young man- 
hood. Therefore, they are going into 
law as a highway to civic influence; 
into medicine as a life of ministry; into 
social settlements, organized charities, 
municipal reforms, or into the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; and there- 
fore are they asking whether the work 
of the ministry is much more than a 
Whiteley exerciser—good for the spirit- 
ual muscles to pull upon, but not really 
belted in to the great tasks which vitally 
concern the modern world. Sunday 
services sometimes do look like dress 
parades, very excellently done, to be 
sure, and decidedly impressive; but 
then a live man wants war, and does 





not care to spend his life as a captain 
of well-uniformed cadets, who consider 
parade and not war as their business. 
The churches seem to many to be say- 
ing like the Archduke Constantine: “I! 
do not like war; it spoils the soldiers, 
dirties their uniforms, and destroys dis- 
cipline !”’ 

Now we mistake if we discount the 
public influence of the ministry even 
in the most individual phase of its work. 
Public influence is not all to be in- 
terpreted in terms of legislation, sanita- 
tion and industrial reform. We gave 
Cuba a fine constitution, good laws, and 
a renovated sanitary system; but they 
did not live happily ever after. It takes 
good men to make a good world, how- 
ever cleverly we manipulate the ex- 
ternal circumstances. The Young Men's 
Christian Association secretary who 
pledged Elihu Root for Christ was do- 
ing a bit of public service not to be 
overlooked, and in the most serious 
sense every minister who touches men 
with the transforming and _ character- 
building Gospel of Christ is contribut- 
ing an essential service to the public 
weal. 

But in a larger way, though in no 
more essential way, the ministry today 
is calling for men who will enter it 
with the definite purpose of making it 
a means of public service. The gist of 
the matter is this, that religion is in- 
evitable; and being inevitable is, at 
the same time, prodigiously influential. 
To line up the giant powers of the re- 
ligious dynamic on the right side of 
public questions is a task as unavoidable 
as it is heroic in its demands on Chris- 
tian manhood. 

Religion is inevitable in the realm of 
thought. Morality comes from a man’s 
awareness of immediate surroundings in 
the world of men; religion from his 
awareness of larger relationships in the 
wider world of spiritual forces; and a 
man does not have to think far be- 
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yond his mind’s infancy to see that he 
lives in a universe and not simply in a 
neighborhood. “No man can _ think 
deeply,” says Johnson, “without think- 
ing religiously.” The atheist declaimer 
in Hyde Park, London, is a type of men 
who try the atheistic philosophy and 
find God, driven out through the door, 
coming back through the window. 
“Why, gentlemen,” he said, “I was born 
an atheist. My grandfather was an 
atheist, my father was an atheist, and, 
thank God! I am an atheist, too!” 

As religion is inevitable in the realm 
of thought, so is it found historically to 
be unavoidably present in the life of 
men. The lives of primitive people are 
full of it, until it would be hard to find 
a single common act that does not shine 
with some religious significance. The 
Pueblo Indians were immeasurably 
amazed when they saw the white set- 
tlers plant corn without religious cere- 
monies, and even more amazed when 
corn so planted grew. And if the 
presence of religion so universally in 
the lives of primitive peoples be ex- 
plained on the ground of their primitive- 
ness, one need take only a brief look 
at the other end of the scale and con- 
sider Frederic MHarri-on’s church of 
Positivists in London, where, believing 
in nothing but observable relationships 
between things, they still have creed and 
ritual, and worship humanity spelled 
with a capital H. 

For mankind must worship some- 
thing. As in the French Revolution, at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, if they 
take the Virgin down they will put the 
harlot up; but they will not leave the 
high altar unoccupied. Religion of some 
sort is inevitable. 

Being so, then, it is prodigiously in- 
fluential. Wherever it lays its hand 
there are let loose extraordinary forces. 
The Arabs had their swords for cen- 
turies, but never frightened the heart 
of Europe with them until Mahomet, 
the prophet of God, laid his finger on 
them and said “In the name of Allah, 
slay the infidel!” Then they swept out 
from their little country to overrun 
Asia, devastate Africa, march up 
through Spain, till Charles the Hammer 


stopped them at Tours; and in the Far 
East they sacked Constantinople, and 
put into every prayer book in Europe 
the oft-repeated petition, “God save us 
from the Turk!” 

Religion is required to put dynamic 
into such extraordinary achievements. 
All the best, therefore, and all the 
worst in human life comes from re- 
ligion. It is a wind which may either 
clear the skies of cloud and reveal the 
heavens to men, or, as a hurricane, leave 
incalculable devastation in its trail. 
Religion nerved Sargon for his cam- 
paigns of destruction, and caused Abra- 
ham to be called the friend of God. 
Religion inspired the sneers of the 
Pharisees against Jesus, the reformer of 
their faith, and religion inspired the 
epistle of John on God’s love for the 
world. Religion made possible the In- 
quisition, with its numberless torture- 
chambers and its excruciating martyr- 
doms; and religion makes possible the 
modern mission movement, girdling the 
world with chapels, hospitals and 
schools. Can the same fountain send 
forth sweet water and bitter? Yet re- 
ligion does it. For religion is simply 
life motived by visions of God. When 
bad, they are like electricity gone mad, 
driving toward death; when good, they 
are like electricity well-harnessed, mag- 
nificent in blessing. But, good or bad, 
religion is at once inevitable and 
prodigiously powerful. 

What stronger appeal could be made 
to men than such facts as these present? 
To line these splendid forces on the 
right side of great questions; to purge 
them of “zeal without knowledge”; to 
christianize them; to make them tell for 
good citizenship, practical philanthropy, 
honest business, human brotherhood; to 
wheel this irresistible battery of re- 
ligion’s lyddite guns against corrup- 
tion in politics and all social unbrotherli- 
ness; to set the church praying “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,”—what avenue 
of public influence is more alluring, 
more important and more heroic in its 
demands than this? No public reform 
will ever come to its victory without a 
religious dynamic to drive it. In the 
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last analysis the State will wait for its 
millennium until the Church has hers. 
And any man who is playing even a 
small part in such a task as this may 
say, as Beecher said he would answer 
Gabriel if the archangel asked him to 
change places, “I am doing a great 
work, and I cannot come down!” 

The church is waiting for such a 


ministry to-day, is calling for men who, 
being ambassadors of the gospel, shall 
be at the same time leading citizens of 
their communities. What nobler service 
could any man render anywhere than 
to stand in an American city, a prophet 
of righteousness, and put behind every 
noble movement in his town the Cru- 
sader’scry: “Deus Vult!”—God wills it! 


College Men and the Rural Community 
By President Kenyon L. Butterheid, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE average college man is am 
bitious for a “career.” He de- 
sires to throw himself with all his 
vigor of body, mind and soul into some 
task that is worth while. If he is 
healthy-minded, he does not care over- 
much about the financial rewards of his 
work; he will think of them as largely 
incidental, although he will desire to 
do work worthy of a good income. 
But he wants to develop his powers to 
their full, and he wants to use those 
powers in something that is a man’s 
task. 

Until very recently there has been an 
overpowering feeling that the city of- 
fered the only opportunity for such 
careers; that the farm might answer for 
the man of limited ambition or of lim- 
ited capacity; but that there was no 
chance there for a man to secure even 
a fair income, and little opportunity for 
growth and for large service. 

But conditions have changed. The 
discoveries of science have shown that 
the man who masters the art of agri- 
culture must have large knowledge, and 
must be a man of splendid judgment. 
Moreover, our consuming population 
has grown far more rapidly than the 
acreage available for production. These 
two facts—scientific knowledge and a 
demand for products—have developed 
a condition of affairs in which even the 
college-trained man may, if he love the 
country, if he have the right kind of 
training, if he have the proper capacity 
for business administration, indeed find 
a career. 





And not only may the college man 
find a business career, but he may find 
an opportunity for social service. If 
he <an demonstrate the practical value 
of scientific agriculture and can gain 
the confidence of his community, he 
may be of the largest service in de- 
veloping the institutions of the coun- 
try,—the voluntary organizations, the 
schools, the churches, improvement as- 
sociations and libraries. He may even 
go into politics and become a factor in 
the political life of his neighborhood 
and of the state. There is no more in- 
spiring opportunity for high-grade lead- 
ership on the part of the right sort of 
man than is found today among our 
agricultural communities and in prac- 
tical farming. 

Another form of leadership in the 
country communitv in which the college 
man may find a field is as superinten- 
dent of schools, or as principal of a 
rural high school or of an agricultural 
high school. We are entering upon a 
new era of school service to the com- 
munity as well as to industry. The 
rural school of the future, whether it 
be vocational or not, must serve the 
rural community. There is rapidly 
growing up a class of institutions in 
the form of rural or secondary high 
schools, designed to be of special serv- 
ice to the industry of agriculture. 
These agricultural high schools must 
not only teach agriculture, but they 
must take leadership in all the best 
life of the community. The man who 
loves teaching, who loves the country, 
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who has in him a gift for social service, 
has here a splendid chance to develop 
his powers, to be of real use to his 
country, because the future of our farms 
means much for the future of our na- 
tion. 

In recent years the profession of a 
clergyman has not appealed to college 
men as it did years ago. I believe, 
however, that we are entering upon a 
new era for the clergyman. The po- 
litical issues of this century are to be 
moral issues. The church, as an insti- 
tution, must be, and will be. the mother 
of movements for rehabilitating the 
morals of our political, industrial and 
social life. The clergyman must be the 
prophet of the era. At present there 
seems to be little attraction to the col- 
lege man, in the country parish par- 
ticularly. The churches are small, the 
salary is grossly inadequate, the oppor- 
tunities for development seem meagre, 
and there is often little incentive for 
enthusiasm and energy. But amone the 
remarkable social developments of the 
present time is the new emphasis upon 
country life and upon the significance of 
the rural problem. In the development 
of this interest the countrv church nat- 
urally and pronerly receives its share 
of attention. As a matter of fact. the 
eountrv problem cannot be solved except 
the countrv church arise to its oppor- 
tunity and duty. Conseauentlv. the man 
who possesses those cifts that fit him 
for the work of the church may look 


forward to a permanent career in the 
country parish, conscious that he is en- 
gaging in a campaign of fundamental 
importance to the church and to the 
country. 

For more than fifty years the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has done 
its splendid work very largely in the 
more populous centers. This was neces- 
sary and desirable. But the energies 
and insight and foresight of this mag- 
nificent organization have also, during 
recent years, been turned to the rural 
field, with the result that there opens up 
to the vision of the leaders of the As- 
sociation a work of magnificent propor- 
tions almost untouched. If a man likes 
pioneer work, if he enjoys grasping 
with problems that are fundamental, if 
he likes to be where civilization is being 
hammered out, he will find in the secre- 
taryship of the county work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association an 
inspiring opportunity. It is easy to un- 
derstand the enthusiasm of the man 
who left his comfortable farm home in 
the East or Middle West and sought 
his career as a farmer on the unbroken 
sod of the western prairie. What 
reaches of fertilitv! What a horizon! 
What freedom! It is much the same 
way with the man who goes into the 
county work of the Association at this 
time. He is putting his hand to the 
plow in an untilled field. He is helping 
to build the foundations for a new rural 
civilization. 


The American Frontier 


By the Rev. Bruce Kinney, Topeka, Kansas 


ROM the time of our first settle- 
ments the frontier has been a vari- 

able and vanishing quantity. Gradually 
receding, it has left in its wake flourish- 
ing and populous states. No frontier 
has proved unconquerable to the Ameri- 
can. Yet frontier conditions still ex- 
ist, notably in the eight Rocky Mount- 
ain states and territories. In area 
thirteen times as large as New Eng- 
land, and with the smallest of them 


one and one-quarter times as large as 
all six New England states combined, 
their population averages only 1.8 per- 
sons to the square mile. 

The importance of this section of the 
United States, however, is not to be 
judged by its present population. In 
former years Iowa, Kansas. and the 
great Northwest were deemed by many 
to be practically incapable of develop- 
ment,—how mistakenly, history has 
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proved. So it may well be with these 
Rocky Mountain states. 

There is no section whose population 
is so predominantly American. Unde- 
sirable Europeans are relatively few; 
Asiatics are few. The American frontier 
is peopled with our own kith and kin. 
They are now flocking there in larger 
numbers than ever before. These states 
are not totally given to mining and 
stock-raising, as is often supposed. In 
fact, they are all becoming agricultural. 
The gigantic irrigation enterprises, 
backed by government and_ private 
millions, are literally making the desert 
to “blossom as the rose.” Moreover, 
newly discovered systems of “dry farm- 
ing”’—that is, farming in the semi-arid 
regions without irrigation—give promise 
of settling as much of the West as ir- 
rigation has done. In New Mexico 
alone 400,000 acres of land are under 
successful cultivation by dry farming. 

In 1907 twenty-five acres of irrigated 
land in Colorado, actual desert in 1895, 
were sold for $28,000. Recently in 
New Mexico, in twenty months, there 
were 25,000 original homestead filings, 
seventy-seven new post offices being es- 
tablished there in the same period. The 
great ranges are being broken up into 
farms, and the cowboy will soon be a 
myth, his place taken by the more nu- 
merous and stable farmer, who will till 
the soil and own smaller but more valu- 
able herds of cattle. 

We sometimes hear of the “over- 
churched West,” but in no specific com- 
munity is there any more over-church- 
ing than is general in the East. In 
these cases, too, it has come about in 
an inevitable way. For instance, a 
slump takes place in the price of some 
metal. As a consequence, mines and 
mills in the West close down. A town 
having a population of 3,000 may, in 
three months, have less than 300. 
These people do not own their homes, 
and at the first hint of bad times 
they desert, as rats leave a_ sink- 
ing ship. Scores of towns could be 
mentioned each of which has gone up 
and down several times with the rise 
and fall of its peculiar industry. 

While there are some communities 


June 


which might get along with fewer 
churches, there are also hundreds of 
communities which are entirely desti- 
tute of religious privileges. 

In Utah three-fourths of the com- 
munities served by post offices have no 
Christian church or missionary. Forty 
of these places have a population of 
at least 500 each. Cclorado has fifty 
towns, with a population of not less 
than 200 each, in which no religious 
work of any kind is being done. In 
many of these places no service has 
ever been held. As a missionary was 
recently preaching in such a communitv 
to a number who had never before 
heard a sermon, an “old-timer” picked 
up the preacher’s New Testament and 
wanted to know if that was a Baptist 
hook. He had never seen one hefore. 
In Montana there are 300 school dis- 
tricts having an average population of 
240 with no access to religious services 
of any sort. 

Tt is strange that it is possible in 
America for men and women to live and 
die with no opportunity to know about 
God! TI visited one town of 400 peo- 
ple in which no svstematic work had 
ever been done. In all that town T 
could not find a single man or woman 
who claimed to be a Christian. A few 
months before a “tenderfoot” cowbov 
loaded up with euns and bad whiskev 
and went out to look for trouble. He 
soon found it. for the real Westerner, 
while peaceable, is accommodating. 
When the smoke of battle cleared the 
“tenderfoot” lay dead on the saloon 
floor. His friends telegranhed to the 
parents in the East to know what thev 
should do with the body. The replv 
was, “Give him Christian burial there.” 
To comply, they sent too miles awav 
for the nearest preacher, but he could 
not come. Then they asked the nine- 
teen-vear-old school teacher to conduct 
the funeral, havine heard that she was 
a Christian. She had heen converted 
ahout six months before, and consented 
only when she was told that there was 
not another Christian in the town, and 
that she alone could fulfill the request 
of the parents. So in the dance hall, 
in the presence of saloon-keeper, gam- 
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blers, cowboys and scarlet women, she 
conducted a service. At its close, as 
she prayed for the father and mother 
sitting that day in their eastern home 
with bowed heads and broken hearts, 
she and all her hearers melted into tears 
t.gether. They then took the body out 
and “planted” it, and forgot all about 
it. We finally organized a church there 
and built a house for worship. When 
we dedicated there was not another re- 
ligious organization nor a house of wor- 
ship for seventy-five miles in any direc- 
tion. 

Outside of the problem of evangeliz- 
ing our own American people there are 
three distinct missionary problems con- 
rected with the frontier. First, there 
is the Mormon problem in Utah and 
surrounding states. Second, there is the 
Indian problem. After 300 years of 
proximity to the red man we have 
never in any adequate way evangelized 
him. Yet from the days of Roger 
Williams, John Eliot and David Brain- 
erd he has been susceptible to the power 
of the Gospel when its claims have been 
urged upon him. After all that has 
been done there are tribes of thousands 
of people with scarcely a score of Chris- 
tians among them, and there are nearly, 
if not quite, a score of tribes to whom 
the Gospel has never been preached. 
Third, there are the Spanish-speaking 
people of the Southwest. As a rule, 
they have responded in proportion to 


the effort that has been made; but thou- 
sands still live practically in heathen 
darkness. 

This is the situation. Can we pre- 
tend to be obedient to the great <om- 
mission and leave these people thus 
neglected? I have not mentioned a 
place that is not a part of “the world” 
nor a people who are not a part of. the 
“every creature” to whom our Lord 
sent us. 

Can we love our country and leave 
these, our fellow citizens, without the 
knowledge of the Gospel? Dare we 
trust Christian institutions to the ballot 
of un-Christianized people? Our Ameri- 
can and Christian institutions and ideals 
are not safe unless the citizenship which 
controls is dominated by the spirit of 
Christ. Then there are still the “utter- 
most parts of the earth” to be con- 
quered for Christ. If Christianity can- 
not save America it cannot save the 
world. These growing empires of the 
West must have their share in world- 
wide evangelization. How can they un- 
less they first be evangelized? 

Workers of the highest type are 
needed, with consecration and _ ability 
equal to that required in any part of the 
world. No one who will not be missed 
in the East will be of any use in the 
West. This is the plastic period, the 
golden opportunity for making a large 
impression upon the West of the pres- 
ent and the future. 


The Federation Conference 
By H. P. Andersen 


HE significance and value of a con- 
ference cannot be measured by the 
number of delegates in attendance. Its 
importance will be determined rather 
by the atmosphere and surroundings in 
which it meets, the representative char- 
acter of its personnel, the interests 
which are considered by it, the conclu- 
sions which it reaches, and the spirit 
which characterizes it. Judged by all 
these standards, the conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which meets July 15 to 19, will be one 


of the most notable gatherings ever as- 
sembled to consider the interests of stu- 
dents. 

It will meet as the guest of the Bri- 
tish Student Movement at Oxford. No 
more charming or inspiring place of 
meeting could have been chosen. The 
beauty of the city, with its historic as- 
sociations, connected with culture and 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ, 
will provide an ideal atmosphere in 
which to consider the winning of the 
students of the world to the Master. 
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The presence of the Rhodes scholars at 
Oxford during the past few years has 
bound this city by strong ties to all 
parts of English-speaking Christendom, 
while the successful campaign by the 
General Secretary of the Federation in 
Oxford last November has given the 
University a new interest for the mem- 
bers of the student movements, and has 
also created a spirit of expectancy in 
the Oxford students. 

No conference could be more impor- 
tant or more representative than that 
which will assemble at Oxford. The 
attendance is limited to national or in- 
ternational leaders of Student Christian 
Movements, such as members and secre- 
taries of national or international com- 
mittees for student work; to those who 
have sustained a relationship of peculiar 
helpfulness to the work of the Federa- 
tion; and to leading Christians in lands 
without student movements, who may 
represent the interests of the students 
of their countries. 
That be not*:so 


the conference may 


Doubtless not: less. 
than thirty countries will be represegted. 


June 


necessity of refusing admittance to lead- 
ing members of student Associations, a 
duty which the plan of the conference 
has made necessary. 

The last Federation Conference at 
Tokyo emphasized the place of Oriental 
students in the world’s evangelization. 
The Oxford Conference will doubtless 
make more vivid than ever before the 
place and importance of the students of 
Eastern and Southern Europe and of 
the Levant in the winning of the world 
to Christ. This will be assured by the 
plans of these countries to be strongly 
represented at Oxford and by the ex- 
tensive visits and fruitful work in them 
by Mr. Mott. 

No interests could be of more vital 
importance than those which will be 
brought before the Oxford Conference. 
Two days preceding the conference the 
General” ‘Committee of the Federation, 
composed ‘df two representatives from 
each movement, will hold its biennial 


“segsion .to transact the executive busi- 


ness Of the Federation. This will pre- 


“. pare the way for the more thorough 


much a demonstration as a place for diss consideration by the whole conference 


cussion, the attendance will, if possible, 
be kept down to 150. This is not easy, 
and the most difficult task imposed on 
the Federation Committee has been the 


of-the great questions that are involved 
in the moral and religious life of the 
students of all the world. The detailed 
program of the topics to be considered 
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clusions that the conference will reach. 
But one may with confidence prophesy 
that the delegates will return to their 
various Movements with a new vision 
and with the determination that the ex- 
periences of other Movements shall be 
an inspiration to them to work with 
greater faith and courage to make 
Christ supreme in the lives of the stu- 
dents of their respective lands. 


Possibilities of the 


T has been very apparent, even to the 
casual observer, that the wuncon- 
scious moral influence of the college 
student over the boy life of the coun- 
try has been anything but what the best 
college men desire to see. The boys 
from the street, as well as the boys 
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By A. J. 










The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
ation was born in prayer. The mighty 
hievements which have already come 
om it can only be explained by those 
who believe that God answers the prayer 
of, Christian men and women of faith. 
Much prayer has been called forth for 
this conference, prayer will characterize 
its sessions, the place of prayer will be 
discussed in the program. It is for this 
reason, above all others, that the mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Move- 
ments may expect with confidence that 
great achievements will be wrought by 
the conference. The members of the 
student Associations of the United 
States and Canada can do much for the 
conference by their faithfulness in inter- 
cession for it. 


Summer Vacation 


Elliott 


from our best homes, have a very dis- 
torted idea of college life. Many forces 
have been at work to make such false 
impressions upon the young mind, and 
few forces have been set in motion to 
eradicate or to correct. From the dis- 
play cards of the city tailor to the liv- 
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ing example of the “college sport,’ who 
comes home at vacation time with 
clothes of extreme cut, brass-buckled 
shoes and microscopic cap, to parade 
the streets of the town or loiter in the 
poolrooms and public places, pouring a 
constant stream of gush and exaggera- 
tion of the worst of college life into 
the ears of an ever-present group of 
the youth of the town, who eagerly 
hang upon his words and look to him 
with keenest admiration, this “campaign 
of education” has been going on. The 
space writer of the journal of the col- 
lege town, which considers nothing as 
“spicy” news unless it describes or sug- 
gests some real or imaginary scandal, 
also has contributed his part, and in too 
many cases the campaign of education 
within the college itself has been any- 
thing but the best. 

The call, therefore, comes to the 
strong men in our institutions of higher 
learning to eradicate the false ideas that 
now prevail and to create a new and 
correct impression. The present condi- 
tion is due to the activity of the worst 
element in our universities and the 
apathy and inactivity of the best men. 
What else could be expected when the 
Christian men from our great schools 
have done no more in their home com- 
munities than has been done? How 
many there are whose activity in Chris- 
tian work before entering college was a 
matter of general comment, young men 
with consciences so trained that there 
was no peace of mind on Monday if 
the services of the church had not been 
attended on Sunday! But college ex- 
perience has made a change. When 
you came home for Christmas in your 
freshman year did your young brother 
notice that you were not quite so en- 
thusiastic about Christian work as be- 
fore you went away? Did he notice in 
June that it did not seem to bother you 
very much if you did not go to church 
at all on Sunday morning, and that you 
declined when the Sunday-school su- 
perintendent asked you to lead that class 
of boys while the regular teacher was 
away on a vacation? He knew that you 
would have been glad for the chance 
before you went away; why the change? 


June 


What is the unconscious influence of 
such lives that dominate the boy life of 
the community ? 

No better opportunity can be found 
for setting right the mischief that has 
been done, or for strengthening good 
impressions that have already been 
made, than is offered by the months of 
the summer. 

If we are to be fair to this young 
life, with all its potentiality, it seems 
clear that we should be eager to meet 
at least two conditions: 

First. Realizing that if there is to 
go forth from our lives a religious force 
that is to be a power for righteousness 
in the lives of others, we ourselves 
must have a growing consciousness of 
the power of a closer friendship with 
Jesus Christ. We, therefore, should 
give the more earnest attention to those 
associations which will strengthen and 
develop that friendship. Surely those 
who have found in the morning watch 
a means of kindling the fires of love 
and devotion to Him will not allow 
any interruption during the summer va- 
cation. There is no place where we 
shall be called to go as Christian men 
where we cannot find time to keep the 
morning watch, if minds are set that 
it must be done. Scores of college men, 
who worked on the farms in the West. 
last summer, where they were obliged 
to rise at four o'clock in the morning, 
rose one-half hour earlier each day 
that they might have time for Bible 
study, prayer and meditation. One man, 
who ran a threshing-machine engine, 
and who had to get up earlier than all 
the rest, found that there was a half- 
hour each morning that could be spent 
in Bible study. “After the fire had been 
kindled in his engine and while it was 
shoving up a head of steam, he took 
the half-hour in Bible study and prayer 
to get up a head of spiritual steam to 
enable him to win the battles of the 
day.” <A Bible could always be found 
in his engine-box. 

Neither should we neglect the reading 
of good books, nor attendance on the ~ 
various religious services that offer 
themselves. 

Second. As Dr. Van Dyke says in 
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his “Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” 
“The only religion that can do anything 
for me is the religion that makes me 
want to do something for you. * * * 
This is not secondary and optional. It 
is primary and vital. Christ has put 
it into the very heart of the Gospel. 
We cannot really see Him or know 
Him or love Him unless we see and 
know and love His ideal for us, the 
ideal which is embodied in the law of 
service.” 

If we keep our eyes ever open dur- 
ing the summer we shall see many op- 
portunities for service. 

There is that group of boys whose 
play you may have a large part in di- 
recting, giving them high ideals of 
clean sport and clean living. Gaining 
such an advantage, one can _ easily, 
through personal interview, get into the 
very inner chamber of even the worst 
boy’s life, and lead him into such a re- 
lationship with Jesus Christ that mo- 
tive will be changed, will strengthened 
and great ambitions aroused. Then there 
is the chance of entering into the deeper 
lives of the boys through leadership of 
groups in Bible study in the Sunday- 
school or church. Helpers always are 
wanted in the summer time, and it is 
your chance to do the fair thing for 
the other fellow. 

If you are to be in a great city, 
plunge deep into the places of greatest 
need and feel the real throb of suffer- 
ing and depressed humanity. The secre- 
taries of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations will give you a chance to help 
in shop work. Pastors of chapels, mis- 
sion churches and other organizations 
working to bring a little sunshine into 
the lives of those who are struggling 
for an existence, but too often in their 
own strength and with no one to tell 
them of a better way, will welcome you 
and give you a chance to work. 

Are there not some personal friends 
with whom you are to touch elbows 
this summer and whom you may bring 
into lives of greater victory than they 
have hitherto known? 

Perhaps you are to spend the sum- 
mer on a farm. Have you thought of 


the hired men? Could you not do what 
one man has done the last three sum- 
mers? Ona ranch in the Far West he 
had a most interesting Bible class of 
ranchmen, resulting in many changed 
motives and in deep sorrow when he 
returned to college. 

What of that gang of men with which 
you may work, and which has a full 
hour for dinner every day, with forty 
minutes remaining after the dinner pail 
has been emptied? Is it in you to do 
what others have done, to direct the 
conversation and get them interested in 
the best things of life? 

Then there may be a country school- 
house in which services used to be 
held once in two weeks and a Sunday- 
school every Sunday, or perhaps there 
never have been any services there at 
all. Yet the families for miles around 
would be glad of the opportunity to at- 
tend a religious meeting or Sunday- 
school. Will you take the lead? 

Perhaps you are to be in a town or 
small city, and in the same community 
there are other college Association men, 
either from your own or other colleges. 
The pastors will be glad to co-operate 
with you in arranging for a union serv- 
ice some Sunday evening to present the 
work of the college Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. A little special effort 
i.. advance will secure a large audience 
and the attendance of all young men 
anticipating entering college next fall. 
All will be intensely interested in what 
is being done by the college Associa- 
tions, and there is a great opportunity 
to establish a helpful relationship with 
the young men even before they enter 
college. 

Such plans of work and many other 
phases of Christian activity suggest 
themselves to the college man who will 
set his face toward the door of op- 
portunity for service during the sum- 
mer. No man’s work can be done by 
another. Let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the determined effort to 
have the best in college life, and not 
the worst, dominate the boy life of this 
country. It can be done if every 
Christian college man will do his part. 














Missionary Reading in Vacation 


By J. Lovell Murray 


URING the last year upwards of 
D 600 foreign missionary books are 
said to have been published. Within 
the last decade it is safe to say that 
5,000 new volumes, dealing with foreign 
missionary questions in some phase or 
other, have appeared. 

This is an array of literature which 
the student, whose reading in the winter 
has been largely technical and academic, 
and who wishes to have his vacation 
reading include books of a liberalizing 
and broadening character, cannot afford 
to neglect. 

A few books which have come out 
within the last year or so, and chosen 
almost at random, are suggested here, 
from which students will be able to 
select a few on the basis either of their 
own special interests or of the mission 
study which they expect to pursue next 
year. 

Many important books dealing with 
mission countries have recently appeared. 
Of those dealing with the Near East, 
“Daybreak in Turkey,” by Dr. James 
L. Barton, is one of the most notable. 
The scope of its treatment is very 
broad, but it is especially concerned with 
Turkey as a mission field. This book 
is included in the Mission Study 
Prospectus for 1909-10 as one of the 
recommended text-books for next year, 
and should be widely used in colleges. 
“Twenty Years ‘in Persia,’ by Dr. J. 
G. Wishard, is another book which, 
while having a distinct time value, will 
long be an authority in its class. Dr. 
Wishard describes the people and the 
country vividly, and tells of the expe- 
rience and opportunity of the medical 
missionary. 

“Korea in Transition” is the latest 
work of Dr. James S. Gale, the author 
of “Korean Sketches” and “The Van- 
guard.” It is written in his most in- 
teresting style, and should prove very 
popular either for casual reading or as 
a text-book for serious study. Bishop 


Neely’s “South America: Its Mission- 
ary Problems,” is another good book 
for summer reading. These two books, 
published by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, will be widely used 
in church classes next winter. 

“India: Its Life and Thought,” by 
Dr. J. P. Jones, one of the great mis- 
sionary statesmen of the day in India, 
is a discriminating book, which answers 
to its title in an up-to-date and scholarly 
way. Another excellent book on India, 
dealing with the new currents that are 
directing the social, political and re- 
ligious thought of that country today, 
is Dr. Morrison’s new “Ideas in India.” 

Of the many books on Africa that 
have been appearing lately, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s “My African Journey,” 
a racy and interesting narrative of a 
non-missionary character, and Robert 
W. Milligan’s “The Jungle Folk of 
Africa,” a striking volume, which, while 
telling how the shafts of light are now 
piercing the dark continent, gives much 
information that is not distinctly mis- 
sionary, have been attracting a good 
deal of attention. 

The lives of several missionaries have 
been published within recent months, 
which should find a prominent place 
among the great missionary biographies. 


Three of the best of these are: “The 
Beloved Physician of Tsang Chou” 
(Dr. Arthur Peill), written by his 


father; “D. M. Thornton (of Egypt): 
A Study of Missionary Ideals and 
Methods,” by W. T. H. Gairdner; and 
“Stewart of Lovedale’”’ (Africa), by 
Dr. James Wells. Two new important 
biographies of home missionaries should 
also be named. The lives of James 
Robertson, the great statesman-apostle 
of the Canadian Northwest, and of 
Sheldon Jackson, Alaska’s greatest mis- 
sionary, and written respectively by 
Ralph Connor and Dr. R. L. Stewart, 
are well worth reading. 

A number of books have been printed 
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recently dealing with the basic princi- 
ples of the missionary enterprise. Two 
of the most important books of this 
class are Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s volume of 
addresses, under the title “Missions in 
State and Church,” a most suggestive 
book, and “Missions in the Plan of the 
Ages,” by Prof. W. O. Carver, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a book which ranks close to 
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the top, if not at the very top, of the 
literature which discusses the mission- 
ary theme of the Bible. Students who 
propose to study comparative religions 
next winter could read nothing better 
by way of preparation than Jevons’ 
“Introduction to the Study of Re- 
ligions,” the third edition of which has 
just appeared. 


Entering Class 


By E. O. Jacob, State Student Secretary for Illinois 


HE promotion of work for new 
students has become historic in 
the activities of student Asociations. 
The yearly entrance of an entirely new 
body of men into our colleges has from 
the first constituted such an enticing 
opportunity for service that many of 
our earliest leaders availed themselves 
of it. In our own time the strategic 
character of this work has grown 
rather than diminished. More than ever 
the freshman is coming to us with an 
open mind and with a really serious 
purpose to get only the best out of his 
college life. More than ever, too, every 
possible sort of selfish interest and 
agency crowds around him begging, 
under cover of a friendly, helpful at- 
titude, for patronage and personal gain. 
Thus it is more important now than 
ever before that he be speedily cap- 
tured for Christ and the Church and 
for a personal life of aggressive Chris- 
tian leadership. 

It is a serious indictment against the 
efficiency of our work that new men 
frequently find most attractive those 
who will contribute least to their moral 
development and spiritual culture. In 
our college communities the influences 
favoring a vital religious life are so 
much more pronounced than in the 
average city or country community that 
it ought to be well-nigh impossible for 
an entering student to be attracted into 
companionships of destructive tenden- 
cies. If, however, we render him our 
services in a mechanical or half-hearted 
way, we can hardly expect him to 


seek our further acquaintance. What 
we need is not merely a certain set of 
activities, but rather a spirit of real, 
warm Christian fellowship and brother- 
hood, issuing in unselfish service. Only 
thus can we properly safeguard the man 
whose character is in need of protec- 
tion and development and put him into 
the most favorable atmosphere for 
future spiritual growth. 


We are frequently tempted to neglect 
the means of cultivating the friendship 
of the prospective student before he 
actually enters college. Here the per- 
sonal approach will make a powerful 
impression. A friendly letter from an 
officer in the Association, accompanied 
by a hand-book for new students, will 
pave the way for a vital, permanent re- 
lation. 

The work during the opening days of 
college is especially important It is 
here that the workers, rather than the 
activities, demand our most serious con- 
sideration. ‘Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon securing men of at- 
tractive personality and genuine per- 
sonal devotion to do the technical work, 
such as the meeting of trains, the ren- 
dering of assistance in registering and 
finding rooms, the escorting to rooms 
and boarding places, and so on. For 
their service needs to have the spiritual 
motive to guarantee permanent apprecia- 
tion and value to the material service 
rendered. The real work must be one 
of getting the new man established in 
a line of progress that will make him a 
strong religious leader. 
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There has often been a too narrow 
interpretation of our social work. Fre- 
quently it means nothing more than the 
holding of a “stag social,” a reception 
jointly with the Young Women’s As- 
sociation, and, possibly, a spasmodic 
effort at personal visitation. This is 
certainly not enough. Our whole effort, 
based upon a really accurate study of 
the field, should be to make each indi- 


vidual an efficient Christian social be- 
ing. This cannot be neglected any more 


than the intellectual training. Through 
it all, energizing it with a vital love, 
there must run our own personal mo- 
tive, that of a desire to be a helpful 
friend. 

The greatest emphasis, however, must 
be placed wisely, but none the less 
strongly, upon the spiritual element. 
Through personal interview and public 
meeting decision for the Christian life 
needs vigorous and intelligent pressing. 
The call for strong, manly character 
and unwavering righteousness must have 
continual prominence, for this time of 
new adjustments is more favorable than 
any other for a definite stand with re- 
gard to the religious life. One of the 
first steps of every new student should 
be to unite definitely with some branch 
of the Christian church. This will fre- 
quently be difficult to promote, but such 
a union will place a real responsibility 
upon the new man which might other- 
wise not come to him in any way. 

The various enterprises of the Asso- 
ciation will, of course, be promoted en- 
thusiastically during the first few weeks. 
This needs to be immediate, not merely 
from the standpoint of our organization, 


June 


but also from that of the students whose 
schedules should quickly take definite 
form. Only thus will we insure suc- 
cess for ourselves and a balanced life 
for the students of our institutions. 

Finally, we cannot afford to delay the 
enlistment of every available man in 
some definite form of practical service. 
If we are to train men for future re- 
ligious leadership, a very large part of 
that training must consist of some kind 
of serious work which will give them 
an opportunity for Christian service. 
Thus there will be created in them a 
deep conviction and an ardent love for 
the Christian cause which it represents. 
Our regular committees afford this op- 
portunity to a considerable number. 
tlere, however, we must keep in mind 
the danger of merely assigning a man 
to a committee without giving him any- 
thing specific to do. Many promising 
men have been lost to our cause for this 
reason. Let the service be vital and ex- 
acting, so that it will challenge the 
man’s latent powers. But the Associa- 
tion work does not exhaust such op- 
portunities. Churches, Sunday-schools, 
Playgrounds, Juvenile Courts — these 
and many other organizations might be 
named, all coming to us with a crying 
need for help. 

Certainly it will be hard. But it will 
also be an almost inconceivable oppor- 
tunity. It represents a work of con- 
servation of home influences. It is a 
tremendous lever for effective evangel- 
ism. It will lead the way, as no other 
set of activities, to the great end of 
bringing the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
completely to our colleges. 


Mission Study Class Method—Reports 
By Miss Dorothea Day 


LTHOUGH the report has estab- 
lished itself as an integral part of 
the mission study class session, yet it 
is frequently so misused as to make the 
results of its use very unsatisfactory. 
First. Reports should have a definite 
aim, and should bear directly upon some 
point in the lesson. For example, in the 


study of a country there may be re- 
ports dealing definitely with such sub- 
topics as the healthfulness of the cli- 
mate, or the trade relations of the 
country. 

Second. Reports should be general, 
not detailed, and should amplify, sup- 
plement and illustrate the lesson. A 
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report may amplify the statements of 
the text-book in regard to ancestor- 
worship by a fuller explanation of its 
significance; it may supplement the 
meagre historical data given in the text- 
book by a brief sketch of the country’s 
history; it may illustrate the working 
of the caste system by stories of specific 
cases. 

Third. Reports should be logical in 
arrangement, and at the end should give 
a summary of the conclusions reached 
and their bearing upon the lesson. This 
is of the utmost importance if the class 
is to receive a clear and valuable im- 
pression from the one reading of the 
report. The person making the report 
is responsible, not merely for collecting 
information, but also for arranging it 
for presentation to the class. With his 
hearers in mind, he must group his 
thoughts in a clear, logical order, and 
prepare, as a climax, a concise state- 
ment of the conclusions he has reached, 
in order that there may be left on the 
hearers’ minds the exact impression he 
wished to convey to them. 

Fourth. Reports should be brief, and 
should be read or spoken clearly and in- 
telligently. A brisk, three-minute re- 
port is made more impressive than a 
ten-minute dissertation; and only when 
the topic is one of special interest, and 
the person giving the report an expert, 
should it be longer than five minutes. 

The disastrous mistakes made in re- 
port work are not hard to discover, 
and some definite warnings may be 
given: 

First. Never have reports simply be- 
cause it is the custom to have them. 
The report is not essential to good 
class-work. To have reports simply for 
convention’s sake is folly; for a class 
may do excellent work with the text- 
book alone if, through discussion, its 
members thoroughly assimilate the ma- 
terial therein given. 

Second. Never introduce a_ report 
before there has been created a need 
for it, or, rather, until there has been 
aroused a consciousness of that need in 
the minds of the class. This matter of 
the proper method of introducing re- 
ports is of crucial importance. If the 


leader, with the desire to make sure of 
including them all, call for the reports 
at the beginning of the session, the 
class members frequently do not really 
turn their attention to the lesson until 
the reports are over; and the contents 
of the reports have, of course, fallen 
on deaf ears. If, on the other hand, 
he wait until the end of the hour to in- 
troduce them, he may have to cut short 
whatever discussion of interest may, 
perchance, have arisen; and the class 
will probably settle back, done with the 
lesson for the day, their attention dis- 
sipated, and the hour will close with a 
wearisome reading of undesired infor- 
mation. 

Both these methods are wholly bad. 
When the class has not yet considered 
together the religion of a country, for 
instance, they will scarcely be inter- 
ested in a comparison of that religion 
with Christianity: neither is it enliven- 
ing to have a comparatively interesting 
discussion of the opportunities of medi- 
cal work stopped for the giving of a re- 
port on educational work. In both 
cases the report is isolated, unrelated to 
the lesson, and seems extraneous and 
often burdensome. The leader should 
introduce the report at the one point 
in the lesson where it logically belongs 
after he has, through wise questioning, 
led the class to feel their need of the 
very material that report contains. 
When the train of thought is thus kept 
unbroken, the introduction of a report 
is not the occasion of a mental jar and 
consequent lapse of interest. 

Third. Never allow a report to run 
overtime or continue a moment if it 
cannot be heard. If a member is sure 
he will really be limited to five minutes 
he will make a much more careful 
preparation of his report than he will if 
he knows he mav ramble on indefinitely. 
Also, a class will usually give close at- 
tention to a nerson speakine under a 
time limit. Feeble or unintelligible 
reading is such a waste of time and 
such a dispiritinge influence that it should 
never be permitted. 

Fourth. Do not leave the one who 
is to give the renort to his own devices, 
but indicate to him the thought to he 
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brought out. Many a report painstak- 
ingly prepared is valueless in the class 
hour because the leader did not give 
specific enough directions in his assign- 
ment of the report. It misses the point, 
because the one who prepared it never 
knew what point he was expected to 
emphasize. 

The preparation of report assign- 
ments is a most important part of the 
leader’s work. 

First. He should determine the topics 
of special interest, or any obscure 
points in the lesson, on which reports 
would be of value. As always in plan- 
ning for the class session he must be 
guided in his choice of subjects for re- 
ports by his knowledge of the tastes of 
his class. 

Second. He should find references 
where the desired material may be 
found, and note the gist of it for his 
own reference. 

Third. He should prepare a paper 
to give to the person ‘who takes the 
report, stating the point to be brought 


out, the exact references, the time al- 
lowed, etc. This involves, of course, 
at least a superficial knowledge on the 
leader’s part of the contents of each re- 
port, which will enable him to fill in the 
breach if the one who takes the report is 
absent, has to be cut short for time, or 
gives the report unsatisfactorily. 

Fourth. He should decide how the 
report shall be introduced and make a 
note of this in his outline for the con- 
duct of the class hour at the point 
where it should naturally be introduced. 
For instance, if he wishes to introduce 
a report on the Swadeshi movement in 
India, he may decide to ask the ques- 
tion: “How far can you sympathize 
with the cry, ‘India for the Indians’ ?” 
with the idea of calling for the report 
when he has guided the discussion to 
a point where the appeal of the Na- 
tional party of India is clearly felt by 
the class. Such preparation of the 
minds of the class for the report will in- 
sure to it a hearty welcome and an at- 
tentive hearing. 


Current Comment 


Frank V. Slack,’ Managing Editor 


ERTAINLY one ought to expect to 
receive great things at a summer 
conference. Enlargement of horizons, 
deepening of convictions, energized will, 
cleansing of personal life, increasing ap- 
preciation of spiritual realities, added de- 
termination to live definitely in the spirit 
of unselfish helpfulness,—these and many 
other results may be expected to come 
to the hundreds of college men who are 
to attend the various summer con- 
ferences. But it should also be remem- 
bered that here, as in other circum- 
stances, one receives in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which one gives. The 
man who attends a conference with the 
sole purpose of receiving, whether it be 
social enjoyment or spiritual impetus. 
will miss the mark. Only he who is 
anxious really to help make the con- 
ference a success, to do all in his power 
to contribute to its effectiveness. can 


hope to secure its greatest benefits. 
Surely “no man liveth unto himself” at 
a summer conference. 

One may help by giving his close at- 
tention and hearty co-operation to all 
the phases of the conference life. The 
prompt suppression of any carping, 
critical spirit, the recollection that there 
are other types of mind than one’s own 
to be ministered to, and the refraining 
from undue insistence on “rights” will 
be a great help. Moreover, the Chris- 
tian spirit demands that we assist the 
various speakers and leaders by such 
attention as will enable them to give 
their very best. Let them not feel that 
they must struggle to capture our in- 
terest. Make them realize at once the 
sympathetic spirit with which we listen 
to their message. 

Now this cannot be done unless we 
are in good physical condition. It ought 
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to be considered a misdemeanor for a 
man to go to a summer conference worn 
out physically. None but a mind that 
is fresh and a body that is vigorous 
can heartily engage in the somewhat 
strenuous activities that claim attention. 
Certainly the man who, at one of the 
conferences two years ago, regularly 
went to sleep at each morning platform 
meeting did not greatly add to the suc- 
cess of the gathering. Let each delega- 
tion leader consider it an important part 
of his responsibilities to see that every 
man in his delegation secures adequate 
sleep and participates regularly in some 
form of recreation during the con- 
ference. Many men would find it ad- 
visable to take a few days’ rest before 
the conference, in order to insure be- 
ing in proper physical condition. The 
walking trip to Northfield planned by 
one of the New England colleges may 
suggest a valuable idea to other insti- 
tutions in this regard. 

Assistance may also be rendered by 
the adoption of a hearty spirit of good- 
fellowship, with readiness to become ac- 
quainted with men from other colleges. 
This applies especially to members of 
large delegations, who are sometimes in- 
clined to limit their personal contact to 
members of their own circle. Jcin 
heartily in the various interests of the 
conference life, using common sense, 
however, to prevent having so much to 
do that nothing will be done well. 
Show a willingness to lead or follow, 
as events may require; do not cultivate 
college rivalries that make one delega- 
tion jealous of the recognition of an- 
other. 

Much more important than all, how- 
ever, are the seriousness of purpose and 
the keenness for spiritual incentive with 
which one comes. 

Many men, even before coming, will 
need to search their hearts for insin- 
cerity, opposition to full devotion to the 
will of God, and for the stain of un- 
cleanness. “Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me,” must be the prayer, 
if they would be led “in the way ever- 
lasting.” All mental dishonesty, unwill- 


ingness to foliow God’s leading, and all 
spiritual cowardice must give way to 
glad obedience and loyal devotion to 
Him who may be trusted even unto the 
end. The inner life of men will appear 
to them as it never has been seen be- 
fore; calls for service both at home and 
abroad will be more demanding and in- 
sistent and persuasive. We cannot af- 
ford to run the risk of being disobedient 
to the heavenly vision either through 
imperfect sight or disloyal heart. 

And if one is to be calm and steady 
and unafraid there must be no failure 
to take part of each day to be alone 
with God. The temptation will be to 
rely on the spiritual impetus that comes 
from without. But no impetus from 
without can take the place of the inner 
life, in the lack of which all from with- 
out will fail to be permanent and abid- 
ing. The morning watch is absolutely 
essential. The spirit of complete de- 
pendence upon God, the ability clearly 
to discover God’s purpose for one’s life, 
the devotion that leads to glad adoption 
of His purpose, all come supremely from 
close and intimate fellowship with Him 
when, apart from other men, one sees 
Him with unusual clearness. 

Finally, if one is to help make the 
conference a success, he must include 
the purpose to carry its inspiration into 
action after it is finished. He is to 
carry its message to those with whom 
he mingles during the summer—to carry 
it as only he can who actually bears 
“the marks of the Lord Jesus.” He is 
to guard, through unremitting care in 
prayer and meditation, against the re- 
action that will threaten when he comes 
into a different, sometimes a hostile, at- 
mosphere. And with rigid determination 
he is to put into practice immediately 
the resolutions he has formed, and to 
begin at once to strive toward the up- 
ward calling which has so wonderfully 
come to him. 

God alone can bring these results. 
But God commits their accomplishment 
to faithful men whenever He can find 
them. Upon each delegate, fully as 
truly as upon each speaker and leader, 
rests the privilege of bringing this work 
of God to lasting success. 








The Sixth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
will be held at Rochester, N. Y., be- 
inning Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 29, 1909, and closing Sunday even- 
ing, January 2, 1910. The number of 
delegates will be limited to 3,000: 2,500 
students and_ professors representing 
educational institutions, and 500 other 
delegates. For this number the city of 
Rochester will provide entertainment. 

Professor A. H. Breslich, of German 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, has a 
normal class for next year’s student 
Bible work, in which thirty are enrolled. 
The student body does not exceed 250. 





Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, with 
a student body of 210, has a normal 
group of twenty-five prospective Bible 
class leaders, under the leadership of 
Professor L. L. Garber, head of the 
normal department of the college. 


Kutztown Normal School, at Kutz- 
town, Pa., has a mission study enrol- 
ment of fifty. Last year the Associa- 
tion had no mission study. “Northfield 
did it,” says Professor Sharadin, who 
leads the class. 


An Association was organized at the 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., late in April, by J. E. 
Sprunger and Gale Seaman. The school 
has an attendance of 125 men, and 
promises to fill an important place in the 
educational life of the state. 


Six missionaries, graduates of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, have sailed for 
their respective fields since August. 
Five have gone to China and one to 
Manila. The enrolment in Bible and 
mission study at the University this 
year has been 245 and 69, respectively. 


A new $75,000 student building is in 
course of erection on the campus of 
Ohio State University. The student 


body is raising $25,000 additional for 
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This is not 
a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, but the Association is to have 
a home there, on the same basis as the 
Athletic Association and other student 


furnishing and equipment. 


interests. The $75,000 gift was an ap- 
propriation by the State Legislature. 


The Mission Study Prospectus for 
1909-10 has just been issued. Most of 
last year’s courses are included, and 
the series, which now includes about 
fifty text-books, has been enriched by 
the following new courses: Barton’s 
“Daybreak in Turkey,” Speer’s “Ser- 
vants of the King,’ Neely’s “South 
America—Its Missionary Problems,” 
Gale’s “Korea,” Murray’s “Apologetic 
of Modern Missions,” Edwards’ “The 
Work of the Medical Missionary,” and 
S. K. Datta’s “The Desire of India.” 
Two other text-books—Beach’s “India 
and Christian Opportunity” and Cary’s 
“Japan and Its Regeneration”—have 
been revised. A new chapter has been 
added to “Daybreak in Turkey,” bring- 
ing it entirely up to date. Out of this 
large and representative list the require- 
ments of any class or grade of students 
or of any special interests or tastes 
ought to be readily met. 





The men of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege pledged $850 on “Groff Day” for 
the support of G. W. Groff, of the class 
of 1907, who is now teaching in the 
Canton Christian College. The Chris- 
tian Association at State has conducted 
four meetings this spring especially for 
the members of the senior class, for the 
purpose of stimulating them to service 
after graduation. W. A. De Witt, of 
Yale; Frank A. Fall, of New York 
University; the Rev. Robert Davis, of 
New York City, and Wellington Wood, 
of Philadelphia, presented personal re- 
ligious problems, the boy problem, the 
young man’s attitude to the church, 
and the college man in business, re- 
spectively. In addition to these special 
addresses, the speakers visited many 
fraternity houses for informal meetings. 
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At the annual meeting of the Chris- 
tian Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania it was reported that Dr. 
J. C. McCracken, of the University 
Medical School in Canton, had treated 
2,987 patients in his dispensary, in addi- 
tion to his other work of teaching, lan- 
guage study, and purchase of land, 
which is a time-consuming process in 
China. 

The report of the year’s work at Uni- 
versity House, the Christian settlement 
maintained by the Association, showed 
that thirteen residents have lived at the 
llouse, with seventy-five student work- 
ers in addition. Over 400 of the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood have been mem- 
bers of the various clubs. The district 
physician, who gives his services as his 
private practice will allow, made 417 
calls, and 1,087 cases were treated at 
the dispensary by about fifteen fourth- 
year medical students. The trained 
nurse of the settlement made 3,636 calls. 
The dispensary was equipped at an ex- 
pense of $100 by the senior medical stu- 
dents in memory of Forrest H. Mce- 
Laury, a classmate and former resident 
at the settlement, who died last summer. 
The total attendance in the children’s 
playground last August was 3,478, an 
average of 119 daily. Two hundred and 
fifty-four persons were taken to the 
camps on the settlement farm during the 
summer. 


After leaving India, where he spent 
several weeks, Clayton S. Cooper, who 
is engaged in a trip in the Far East in 
the interests of Bible study among the 
student classes, spent three weeks in 
Bible study campaigns and conferences 
in South China. Most gratifying re- 
sults are seen from the visits to Canton, 
Hong Kong, Nanking and Shanghai. In 
these four cities fourteen strong normal 
classes for the training of Bible teach- 
ers were organized, with an able Bible 
scholar or professor and an executive 
secretary at the head of each class. 
One hundred and sixty-six of the most 
mature Chinese and foreign Christians 
were induced to accept leadership of 
Bible classes, and are now being trained 


in these normal classes. Nine hundred 
and twenty-two new men were definitely 
enrolled in Bible classes, and plans for 
Bible lectures, institutes and conferences 
were arranged with Bible study commit- 
tees. In three cities Bible scholars were 
engaged to begin work in translating 
and writing Bible courses and Bible 
literature appropriate for Chinese stu- 
dents, a work which is quite indispensa- 
ble in view of the advanced Bible inter- 
est. In two cities men are engaged in 
translating and adapting Professor 
Jenks’ course on the “Social Significance 
of the Teachings of Jesus” for the spe- 
cial use of non-Christian students and 
business men, who were much attracted 
to this subject of Bible study. 


Many changes among the general 
secretaries of student Associations will 
take place at the close of this college 
year. At Amherst, Stoddard Lane, ’og, 
succeeds F. E. Norris; Karl Skinner, 
who has been general secretary at 
Dartmouth for some years, will study 
for a year at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, returning to Dartmouth at the 
end of that time. His place will be 
taken next year by W. M. Ross, ’og, 
president of the Association during the 
past year. Wm. R. Leete will be suc- 
ceeded as secretary at Williams by 
Henry R. Johnson, who is graduating 
this year. F. Russell Paterson, Mce- 
Gill, 09, will succeed Murray G. Brooks, 
who becomes boys’ work secretary in the 
Montreal city Association. 

C. C. Rutledge, formerly intercol- 
legiate secretary at Philadelphia, and 
for some time secretary at Hong Kong, 
resumes his work in Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding L. W. Sherwin, who expects to 
enter upon theological studies. As 
already announced, C. M. Wright and 
John E. Thompson, of the University of 
Toronto, will be succeeded by Paul R. 
Brecken and H. G. Allan. Mr. Wright 
will continue his theological work in 
Knox: College and Mr. Thompson will 
sail in October for West China, under 
the Canadian Methodist Mission. Mr. 
Allan will give his chief attention to 
Bible study. Mr. Myers, Princeton, 
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‘og, has been chosen as state student 
secretary for New York. Ralph W. 
Hollinger, ‘09, has been elected general 
secretary for Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Wynn C. Fairfield, Bible 
study secretary at Oberlin for the past 
two years, will be employed as mission 
study secretary at Oberlin next year. 

In the South, Frank M. Long, M. A., 
University of Oklahoma, succeeds J. G. 
Prichard at Louisiana State University ; 
W. B. Wear, University of Texas, ’o9, 
succeeds A. S. Johnstone at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; and M. W. Lee 
becomes state student secretary for 
Virginia. 

Among the Western student Associa- 
tions perhaps the most notable advance 
consists in the securing of the Rev. W. 
S. Richardson, formerly assistant pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
of New York, as student pastor and re- 
ligious work director in the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Richardson has been 
chosen by both the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and will serve, in an inter-denominational 
capacity, all denominations represented 
in the University. John F. Sinclair is 
to be succeeded as general secretary by 
T. W. Grahame, formerly general secre- 
tary at the University of Toronto, a 
graduate and holder of the fellowship 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and for a year, pastor of a church in 
[llinois. 

Harry Arnold, Beloit, ’o09, succeeds 
M. N. Dillon as state student secretary 
for Colorado. H. W. Kendall will take 
E. J. Simond’s place for a year, as state 
student secretary for Nebraska; j. T. 
Bush is succeeded by Harvey A. 
Wheeler as state student secretary for 
Missouri; J. W. Pontius becomes stu- 
dent secretary for lowa, succeeding Paul 
Smith; and John H. Dadisman becomes 
senior student secretary in Kansas; his 
associate for college work has not yet 
been secured. Roy A. Mack will suc- 
ceed R. B. Yeager as secretary for the 
professional schools of Denver. 

A considerable number of institutions 
in all sections of the continent have not 
yet filled their general secretaryships, 
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negotiations for which are being carried 
on at present. 


Reviews 


The Sudan: A Short Compendium of 
Facts and Figures of the Land of 
Darkness. By H. Karl Kumm. In- 
troduction by Mrs. Kumm. London, 
1907. 224 pp.; I2mo. 

Among the unoccupied fields of the 
world where organized missionary work 
is entirely absent or has only just been 
attempted, the Sudan stands out promi- 
nently because of its vast area and its 
untold millions of population. This 
volume is intended to call attention to 
the opportunities and the needs of this 
great district in Africa, stretching from 
French Guinea all the way across 
Northern Nigeria, Bornu and Darfur 
to Nubia and Abyssinia. 

The style of the book is at times 
somewhat sensational, but is always in- 
teresting and grips the reader’s atten- 
tion from the first page to the last. 
The illustrations and maps, with one or 
two exceptions, are in themselves a 
wonderful plea and set before us most 
distinctly the needs and opportunities 
of the unreached masses, in their ig- 
norance and degradation a _ constant 
prey to the encroachments of Islam. 

The author sets forth in order the 
geography of the Sudan, the story of 
early exploration and of the British oc- 
cupation of Nigeria and the Egyptian 
Sudan. The present crisis, caused by 
the Moslem peril, is somewhat inade- 
quately set forth, although the facts 
speak loudly enough. Dr. Kumm’s own 
expedition of investigation from the 
mouth of the Niger inland to Bautchi, in 
Northern Nigeria, is well told. We 
question whether the details in regard 
to the horrors of the slave traffic fairly 
represent present conditions, although 
the slave trade is undoubtedly still car- 
ried on. One of the most touching 


chapters in the book is that which de- 
scribes the condition of the women of 
the Sudan, who are in danger of being 
handed over to the slavery of Islam 
unless Christian missions pre-empt the 
ground. 
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cated. A man who leads a strenuous life sets forth here the lesson which gives to life both peace 
and power in pursuit of divine ideals.” 
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Ten $500.00 Fellowships 


OPEN TO COLLEGE GRADUATES LOOKING TO THE MINISTRY. 
BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL OF NEW YORK CITY, 
WILBERT W. WHITE, PRESIDENT. 
q The most thorough and completely 
equipped Bible School in the World. Over 
125 courses in the English Bible, and allied 
subjects, in preparation for the Christian 
ministry or lay service. Greek and Hebrew 
elective courses. Opportunities for 
practical training under the direction of 
Ministers of Leading Protestant 
Congregations in New York City and 
Vicinity. 





Summer Session of six weeks and Mountain Retreat Bible 
Conference, Montreat, N. Carolina, July 6th to August 15th. 





Write for information to 
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Books of General Interest 
THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 
By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Cloth, $1.00. 
The object of this book is to aid in enlisting more of the ablest men for the ministry. 
The conditions that make the call to the ministry emphatic to-day are clearly set forth. The 
positive and helpful influences, directing strong self-sacrificing lives into the ministry are 
dealt with in a most comprehensive manner, as likewise are the forces that tend to turn men 
from the calling. 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD IN THIS GENERATION. 
By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 
THE PASTOR AND MODERN MISSIONS. 
By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


ISLAM: A CHALLENGE TO FAITH. 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The author is one of the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment of 
this, his latest volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most interestingly 
written, and the maps, charts and tables are of great value. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. Limp cloth, 68 cents. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. By John Foster. Cloth 40 cents; paper, 15 cents. 

John Foster's essay on Decision of Character has been a most potent influence in the 
lives of students in our Colleges and Universities. It is published in this convenient form 
in order to promote its wider reading. 
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THE WORD AND THE WORLD. By Martha T. Fiske, M.A. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

Outline studies which, while not presenting an exhaustive list of the missionary ges 


in the Bible, show in typical selections the fact that God’s salvation was always intended 
for the whole world. 
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These fellowships will be assigned to approved 
applicants who, while studying, will give equiva- 
lent in work under leading pastors of five 
different denominations in New York City. 
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Emphasized in the School 


Thorough Study of the English Bible. 

A Wholesome Atmosphere of Spiritual Life. 
Field Work done by Students. 

An Elective System of Wide Range. 
Inter-Vocational and Inter-Denominational 


Features resulting in Avoidance of Isolation 
in Religious Education. 


"Per > 


Summer Session of six weeks and Mountain Retreat Bible 
Conference, Montreat, N. Carolina, July 6th to August 15th. 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION 
IN, NOT FROM 
THE BIBLE 


The mind needs mountain air, ocean salt. After a vear 
of hard travel on the highway of science or philosophy there 
is no tonic like a change in the levels of thought. The per- 
sistent Bible student finds new altitudes and is forever coming 
in sight of the sea. Eniploy these guides: 

James McConaughy (Great Events in the Life of Christ, 
illustrated, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents.) A true book 
of the uplands. Christ viewed in the blended light of all 
His biographers—biended, not blurred. Here are the 
results rather than the processes of scholarship. No refer- 
ence library is needed. A treasure for campers. Twenty- 
five studies arranged for daily work. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks (Social Teachings of Jesus, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents.) Somebody that you know has read it. 
Ask him about it. 

Edward I. Bosworth (Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ, 
cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents.) Any Oberlin man and 
almost any delegate to one of the great conventions can 
give you Dean Bosworth’s measure. 


Books that contain Bible truth in solution. 
Helps for Summer Evangelistic Campaigns. 


THE Next Step. Jefferson. Boards, 35 cents. 

THE SeEconpD MiLe. Fosdick. Boards, 40 cents. 

More THAN MEN. Parkhurst. Boards, 40 cents. 

CAN THE MODERN MAN Pray. Bayley. Paper, 10 cents. 

FiGHT FOR CHARACTER. King. CALL FOR CHARACTER. 
Bosworth. How to Dea With Temptation. Speer. Each, 
cloth, 25 cents; paper, 10 cents. 


The new catalogue, with hundreds of other titles, may 
be had for the asking. Mail a post card to-day. 
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YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Offers full university advantages to college grad- 
uates in three courses of study, adapted to meet 
modem conditions, leading to the ee of B. D., 
with a wide range of electives in al ae 


of the University. Divinity School students may 
also — candidates for the degrees of M.A. 
and Ph. D. 


Fall Term opens September 30, 1909 
For Bulletin or other information, address 


PROFESSOR E. L. CURTIS 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 











SAVE MONEY 


BY HAVING 


THE BEST ex" INSURANCE 


A large number of Y. M. C. A. 
and Mission Board Secretanes 
carry our policies with me. 


For full particulars address 
Harvey D. Blakeslee, $2 Aeon * 444 Bway, N.Y. 
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the needs of Student Volun- 
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No Band can afford to be without 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN BIBLE STUDY? 





"THE BIBLE RECORD stands 

for.the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. It aims 
to stimulate interest in Bible 
Study and Christian Work. 
Leading Bible teachers through- 
out the world contribute to its 


pages. 


“THE BIBLE RECORD, edited by 
Prof. W. W. White, of the Bistze Tzacu- 
ERs’ TRAINING ScHoot, 541 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is one of the best mag- 
azines concerning Bible Study that is 
published.” 

—Peloubet’s Sunday School Notes, 





Subscription price, $1.00 a year; payable in 
advance (foreign postage 20 cents). § for 
sample copy. : 
ADDRESS 
THE BIBLE RECORD. 


541 Lexington Ave. New York 
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